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some 
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HERE  ARE  SOME  FACTS  about  juvenile  d 
quency. 

They  tell,  insofar  as  can  be  estimated,  how  many 
and  girls  in  America  are  getting  in  trouble  with  the 
each  year.  They  tell  what  these  young  people  did 
what  happened  to  them  after  they  were  apprehen 
And  they  also  tell  how  inadequate  our  services 
helping  these  children  are. 

These  facts '  show  that  an  increasingly  large  nui 
of  young  people  need  help  because  of  their  delinq 
behavior.  Yet  the  agencies  in  our  communities 
carry  the  major  responsibility  for  helping  them- 
is,  the  police,  juvenile  courts,  detention  homes,  trai 
schools  for  delinquent  boys  and  girls,  and  other 
munity  child  welfare  agencies — are  already  havii 
difficult  time  with  their  present  caseloads.  They 
generally  understaffed.  Many  of  their  present  staff 
proper  training.  Quite  often  the  physical  quartei 
which  they  work  are  run-down  or  inadequate. 

These  are  facts,  then,  that  call  for  action.     They  i 
it  clear  that  State  and  local  action  are  needed  to 
this  situation. 

That  the  action  must  be  primarily  by  States 
localities  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  The  estin 
given  here  may  be  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  but 
really  show  what  is  happening  in  hundreds  of 
munities  in  all  our  States.  Juvenile  delinquenc 
largely  a  local  problem.  Therefore,  it  must  be  dealt 
there.  But,  in  addition.  State  action  is  generally 
essary  because  many  local  agencies  depend  on  I 
services  and  financial  support. 

Every  citizen  can  help  bring  about  this  needed  ai 
to  improve  services  for  delinquent  children.  One  o 
first  things  that  can  be  done  is  to  find  out  the  facts 
there  at  home.  How  many  boys  and  girls  are  pi 
up  to  each  year  by  the  police  for  delinquent  beha' 
What  happens  to  them?     What  are  the  end  results? 

Then,  having  the  facts,  a  citizen  must  find  wa^ 
put  them  to  work. 

The  Children's  Bureau  will  try  to  aid  citizens 
citizen  groups  in  this  effort.  With  the  assistance  o 
Special  Juvenile  Delinquency  Project,  the  Bureau 
prepared  material  that  may  serve  as  guides  in  ga 
ing  the  facts  and  in  using  them.  Various  nations 
ganizations  are  helping  to  distribute  this  material 
list  of  some  of  this  material  is  printed  on  the  bac 
side  cover  of  this  pamphlet. 

With  facts  about  the  local  situation  at  hand  and 
an  understanding  of  why  services  are  necessary  and 
they  should  be,  citizens  can  go  far  toward  reaching 
goal  of  giving  our  delinquent  children   treatment 
will  really  be  effective  in  helping  them. 

Will  you  join  in  this  effort? 


~ki,-JDCrti».*tl4*< 


Martha   M.   Eliot,   M 
Chief,  Children's  Bi 


'  See  pp.  14-16  for  sources  of  facts. 
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JUVENILE 


DELINQUENCY 


H  many  young  people  are  delinquent? 

An  estimated  350,000  boys  and  girls  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  juvenile 
courts  in  this  country  in  1951  because  of 
delinquent  behavior.  The  boys  outnum- 
bered the  girls  4  to  1. 


A  much  greater  number — probably 
more  than  1,000,000 — were  dealt 
with  by  the  police  in  the  same  year. 
This  group  included  many  who  were 
referred  to  the  court. 


great  many  delinquent  children  un- 
doubtedly escape  the  attention  of  the 
law.  The  number  of  these  "hidden  de- 
linquents" is  not  definitely  known,  but 
studies  indicate  that  it  is  considerable. 
A  survey  was  once  made  in  a  large  east- 
ern city  of  the  case  records  of  children 
coming  to  social  work  agencies  for  help 
and  guidance.    This  survey  revealed  that 
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of  the  large  number  of  boys  and  gi 
who  spoke  of  the  serious  acts  of  « 
linquency  they  had  committed,  alm^ 
one-third  were  unknown  to  the  police. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  ma 
delinquent  children  escape  the  attenti 
of  all  agencies  in  the  community. 


Is  their  number  increasing? 


The  answer  is  yes  if  data  for  19 
from  those  juvenile  courts  that 
port  to  the  Children's  Bureau  givi 
reliable  indication  of  what  is  \xi 
pening.  The  number  of  child  del 
quents  appearing  before  these  cou 
increased  an  average  of  17  percent 
tween  1948  and  1951. 


Reports  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
vestigation  from  police  departments  t 
fingerprint  young  people  arrested  sh 
the   same   percentage   increase   for   t 
period. 


Less  densely  populated  areas  of  the 
country  seem  to  be  experiencing 
even  sharper  increases  than  this  17 
percent  average.  The  courts  serving 
jurisdictions  of  less  than  100,000  persons 
showed  an  average  increase  of  29  per- 
cent— and  a  number  of  these  "small" 
courts  had  increases  in  excess  of  50  per- 
cent. It  is  clear  from  this  that  juvenile 
delinquency  is  not  just  a  "big  city 
problem." 


This  average  increase  of  17  percent  in  the 
number  of  children  who  came  before  the 
juvenile  courts  between  1948  and  1951 
compares  with  an  increase  of  only  5  per- 
cent in  the  number  of  children  in  the 
country  who  were  of  juvenile  court  age 
(generally  10  to  171.  In  other  words, 
the  percentage  increase  in  the  number  of 
delinquency  cases  was  more  than  3  times 
as  great  as  the  percentage  increase  in  the 
child  population  from  10  to  17  years  of 
age  between  1948  and  1951. 


The  prospect  for  the  future  is  even 
more  serious.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Census  predicts  that  we  shall  have 
42  percent  more  boys  and  girls  in 
this  lO-to-17  age  group  in  1960  than 
we  had  in  1951.  The  babies  born 
during  and  after  World  War  II  are 
growing  up. 

Will  the  number  of  delinquent  chil- 
dren also  increase  42  percent  by  1960? 
Or  will  it  increase  at  an  even  greater 
rate — more  than  3  times  as  great — as  it 
is  now  doing? 


What  have  they  done? 

Juvenile  court  reports  show  that  the  ir 
jority  of  the  boys  are  referred  for  stej 
ing  or   committing   malicious  mischit 


Most  of  the  girl  delinquents  are  brought 
for  being  ungovernable,  for  runnii 
away,  or  for  having  committed  a  sexu 
offense. 


Police  fingerprint  arrest  records  used 
the  FBI  reveal  that  in  1951  young  peop 
under  18  years  of  age  committed: 
24  f)ercent  of  the  auto  thefts 
19  percent  of  all  burglaries 
7  percent  of  rapes 
3  percent  of  homicide  cases 
2  j>ercent  of  assault  cases. 


SW  The  FBI  reports  show  that  in  1951  ai 
thefts  by  juveniles  were  up  by  more  th 
half  from  the  1948  figure.  Robbery  w 
up  by  25  percent;  burglary  15  percer 
and  assault  10  percent. 


During  the  first  6  months  of  19.' 
more  serious  crimes  were  coi 
milted  by  boys  and  girls  18  years  o 
than  by  persons  of  any  other  agi 


At  what  age  do  they  get  in  trouble? 


The  majority  of  the  boys  and  girls  wl 
come  before  juvenile  courts  for  deli 


quent  behavior  are  between  15  and  17 
years  of  age. 


Approximately  35  percent  of  these  young 
people  who  come  before  the  courts  have 
been   there   before   on   one   or   more 


occasions. 


In  a  study  of  500  delinquent  boys  the  fact 
was  brought  out  that  the  age  at  which 
the  largest  number  first  appeared  in 
court  was  between  11  and  13. 


Nine-tenths  of  these  same  children  were 
having  marked  difficulty  adjusting  to 
normal  social  life  before  they  were  11 
years  old. 


Almost  a  half  of  the  group  were  giving 
noticeable  signs  of  becoming  delin- 
quent at  the  age  of  8  or  younger. 
Delinquency  begins  early! 


vat  happens  to  them? 


Of  the  1,000,000  or  so  boys  and  girls  who 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  police  for 
misbehavior  in  1951,  about  750,000 
were  dealt  with  directly  by  the  police  and 
were  not  taken  to  the  juvenile  court. 

In  the  case  of  most  of  these  children 
not  taken  to  court,  police  officers  took 
whatever  steps  they  thought  might  alter 
their  delinquent  behavior.  The  police 
referred  some  of  these  boys  and  girls  to 
social  agencies  for  help. 


About  250,000  children  who  came  to  the 
tention  of  the  police  in  1951  committ 
acts  of  delinquency  that  resulted  in  tht 
being  referred  to  the  juvenile  court. 


;«iifa  ■  An  additional  100,000  were  brought 
juvenile  courts  by  parents,  teachers, 
cial  agencies,  and  others.  , 


At  least  115,000  of  this  total  of  350,0 
children   who   were   brought  to  the 
venile  court  in  1951  were  held  overnif 


or  longer  in  a  detention  home,  pol 
station  house,  jail,  or  other  facility  wh 
awaiting  action  on  their  situation. 


Of  the  350,000  boys  and  girls  who  car 
before  the  juvenile  courts  in   1951 
charges    of    delinquency,    the    cases 
about  half  were  dismissed,  adjusted, 
held  open  without  further  action. 


IP^^    Of  the  remaining  children,  approximate 
95,000  were  placed  on  probation,  ai 


40,000  were  committed  to  training 
schools  for  delinquent  children.  The 
rest  were  either  referred  to  other  agencies 
or  were  handled  in  other  ways. 


At  any  one  time  there  are  about  80,000 
boys  and  girls  on  probation.  In  1950 
there  were  more  than  35,000  boys  and 
girls  under  21  in  the  more  than  250 
training  institutions  primarily  designed 
for  delinquent  children. 

The  average  length  of  stay  of  a  de- 
linquent child  in  a  training  school  is 
estimated  to  be  somewhat  less  than  1 
year. 


hat  services  are  available? 
police 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  5  percent 
of  a  community's  total  police  force 
should  be  assigned  for  work  with  chil- 
dren. 

At  the  present  time,  only  about  1 
out  of  6  communities  have  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  juvenile  police 
officers. 


Police  departments  in  cities  with  a  popula- 
tion of  25,000  or  more  should  have  a 
special  administrative  unit — a  juvenile 
division  or  the  like — to  work  with  chil- 
dren. 

More  than  half  our  cities  of  this  size 
have  no  such  special  administrative  unit 
for  handling  juvenile  delinquents. 
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The  majority  of  cities  fail  to  require  ar 
qualifications  for  appointment  to  juveni 
work  other  than  those  for  the  police  for< 
in  general. 

In  most  instances  there  is  no  specif 
educational  requirement  for  appointme 
to  the  general  police  force  of  a  cor 
munity. 


detention 

Children  may  need  to  be  held  in  secu 
custody  awaiting  official  action.  Th< 
should  not  be  held  in  jail  or  in  a  poli 
lockup.  They  should  be  held  in  dete 
tion  institutions  or  homes  especially  d 
signed  to  meet  their  needs. 

Today  there  are  only   174  detentii 
homes  in   this  country.     Yet  there  a 
2,500  juvenile   courts  that   need   to 
served. 


It  has  been  estimated  that  from  50,000 
100,000  boys  and  girls  are  confined 
jails  each  year  by  the  authority  of  coui 
or   other   law   enforcement   agencies 
await  official  action  on  their  cases. 

Of  the  more  than  three  thousar 
jails  it  has  inspected,  the  Bureau  * 
Prisons  has  approved  less  than  on 
fourth  of  them  for  use  by  adult 

Studies  of  conditions  in  a  few  Stat 
indicate  that  children  in  jail  are  usual 
from  13  to  18  years  old,  but  occasional 
are  as  young  as  10  years  old.  The 
studies  also  show  that  most  children 
jail  remain  there  for  a  little  more  than 
week  awaiting  disposition  of  their  cast 


juvenile  court  and  probation  service 

A  juvenile  court  judge  should  have  legal 
training,  an  understanding  of  child  be- 
havior, and  a  general  knowledge  of  so- 
cial problems.  He  should  have  time 
enough  to  give  full  consideration  to  each 
child's  case.  Most  important,  he  should 
have  the  assistance  of  a  trained  social 
work  (probation)  staff  for  gathering  in- 
formation about  children  and  for  super- 
vising their  treatment  program  in  the 
community. 

Many  of  the  judges  who  preside  over 
juvenile  courts  in  our  counties  perform 
this  task  only  incidentally  to  their  main 
task  of  handling  various  other  criminal 
or  civil  matters,  which  oftentimes  heavily 
overburden  them. 


More  than  one-half  the  counties  in  the 
United  States  fail  to  offer  probation 
service  to  their  juvenile  delinquents. 


In  1952  there  were  about  1,700  local 
probation  officers  giving  service  exclu- 
sively   to    juveniles    and    an    additional 


2,000  who  gave  service  to  courts  involv- 
ing  both  juveniles  and  adults. 

In  1950  a  study  of  juvenile  probation 
officers  revealed  that  only  1  out  of  10 
had  completed  his  social  work  training. 
More  than  4  out  of  10  lacked  a  college 
degree. 


Salaries  for  probation  officers  must  be 
raised  to  attract  good  workers.  In  1950 
more  than  3  out  of  every  10  juvenile  I 
probation  officers  were  receiving  less 
than  $2,800  a  year ;  more  than  half  were 
receiving  less  than  $3,200;  and  more 
than  two-thirds  were  receiving  less  than 
$3,600. 


training  school 

The  training  school  is  for  delinquent  chil- 
dren who  need  treatment  away  from 
homes  and  communities.    The  staff  must 


be  well  trained  and  the  institutions  small 
enough  to  permit  easy  supervision  and 
individual  attention  to  each  boy  or  girl. 
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In  many  instances  children  are  now 
sent  to  training  schools  simply  because 
the  community  lacks  those  social  services 
that  might  better  help  them  while  they 
remained  in  their  own  homes  or  in  foster 
homes. 

In  a  great  many  States  children  who 
might  appropriately  be  committed  to  an 
institution  for  the  mentally  retarded  or 
for  the  emotionally  disturbed  are  now 
committed  to  the  training  school — be- 
cause the  other  institution  either  does  not 
exist  or  is  filled  to  capacity. 


Many  training  schools  are  too  large.  More 
than  a  third  of  them  are  designed  for 
more  than  200  children;  yet  this  figure 
200  is  generally  accepted  by  experts  in 
the  field  as  being  an  absolute  maximum. 


Few  training  schools  have  the  staff  to 
offer  a  genuine  treatment  program. 
They  need  mature  and  experienced 
cottage  supervisors  and  professional 
personnel  drawn  from  the  fields 
of  social  work,  psychology,  and 
psychiatry. 


What  is  the  cost  of  juvenile  delinquency? 

F"  The  greatest  damage  cannot  be  estimated. 
How  does  one  judge  the  cost  of  personal 
unhappiness,  wasted  and  unproductive 
years,  family  distress  and  the  many  other 
evils  and  sorrows  that  result  when  a 
young  person  turns  to  delinquency  and 
crime? 
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The  annual  cost  of  crime  in  America 
has  been  set  at  $15  billion! 


The  cost  of  public  services  for  helping  de- 
linquent children  seems  small  in  com 
parison. 

Based  on  a  study  made  in  Michigan  in 
1938,  with  allowances  for  changes  in 
money  value  since  that  time,  the  cost  to 
the  public  for  handling  1951's  350,000 
delinquent  children  was  roughly  $105,- 
000,000,  or  an  average  of  $300.  (This 
does  not  include  the  cost  of  the  children 
who  were  picked  up  by  the  police  and 
then  released.) 


Much  of  this  money  is  apparently 
wasted. 

Certain  studies  have  shown  thai 
more  than  5  out  of  every  10  young 
people  who  appear  before  our  ju-« 
venile  courts  today  go  on  to  commit 
one  or  more  serious  crimes  for 
which  they  will  be  convicted  a» 
adults. 

A  large  majority  of  the  inmates  of 
our  prisons  for  adults  were  once 
juvenile  delinquents- 
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The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  reached  is 
that  we  are  practicing  false  economy. 

Our  agencies  for  helping  delinquent 
children  are  doubly  inadequate:  There 
are  not  enough  of  them,  and  those  we 
have  do  not  offer  the  right  kind  of 
service. 

In  many  cases  communities  are  main- 
taining agencies  that  do  no  more  than 
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restrain  and  lock  up  young  people. 
These  agencies  make  no  attempt  to  find 
out  the  cause  of  these  children's  mis- 
behavior and  help  them  correct  it.  Yet 
therein  lies  our  only  hope  of  preventing 
these  young  delinquents  from  going  on  to 
become  the  criminals  of  tomorrow. 


A  little  extra  money  spent  now  to  pay  for 
good  services  may  save  us  many  times 
this  amount  in  future  reduction  of  our 
tremendous  crime  bill — as  well  as  in 
young  lives  turned  from  twisted  and 
antisocial  behavior  to  responsible  citi- 
zenship. 
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Sources  of  facts 


I: 


Our  facts  on  the  number  of  delinquent  chil- 
dren, their  offenses,  and  the  way  they  are  dealt 
with  come  mainly  from  two  sources:  police  k 
fingerprint  arrest  records  sent  in  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  juvenile  court  de- 
linquency cases  reported  to  the  Children's 
Bureau. 

These  reports  are  all  sent  in  on  a  voluntary 
basis  and  they  give  only  uneven  coverage. 
Limited  as  they  are,  however,  they  give  us  data 
that  is  the  best  available  means  for  estimating 
the  national  situation. 

The  other  facts  are  taken  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  some  giving  new  data,  some  old. 

See  Juvenile  Court  Statistics  1946-49,  Children's  Bu- 
reau Statistical  Series  No.  8  (Washington,  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency,  1951 ) .  These  statistics  give  data  on 
the  number  of  children  coming  to  the  court  who  are  de- 
tained and  on  the  disposition  of  children  coming  to  the 
court.  The  figures  for  the  years  1948  and  1951  on 
which  are  based  estimates  of  the  number  of  delinquent 
children  and  the  percentage  increase  in  their  numbei 
come  from  a  special  unpublished  analysis  of  data  re 
ceived  by  the  Children's  Bureau  from  349  juvenile  courts. 
located  in  16  States  in  various  sections  of  the  country/!  ' 


Data  on  "hidden  delinquents"  comes  from  Sophia  Ml 
Robison's  book  Can  Delinquency  Be  Measured?  (New 
York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1936).  See  also: 
Fred  J.  Murphy,  Mary  M.  Shirley,  and  Helen  L.  Wit- 
mer,  "The  Incidence  of  Hidden  Delinquency,"  Ameri- 
can journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  vol.  16,  No.  4  (1946) 
pp.  686-696. 

The  predicted  increase  in  child  population  comes  from 
Provisional  Revision  of  the  Projections  of  the  Popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  .  .  .  July  1,  1955  and  1960, 
mimeo.     (Washington,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  undated). 

The  reasons  for  which  children  are  brought  before 
the  juvenile  court  and  their  ages  are  tabulated  in  Ju- 
venile Court  Statistics,  1944  and  1945,  supplement  to 
The  Child   (Nov.  1946).     For  police  fingerprint  arrest 
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iata  on  children  under  18,  see  Uniform  Crime  Reports, 
nX-XXIII,  1948-52  (Washington,  Federal  Bureau  of 
nvestigation,  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice). 

Statistics  on  the  number  of  children  appearing  before 
he  juvenile  court  who  were  previously  known  to  the 
ourt  are  extracted  from  Children  in  the  Courts,  1938 
nd  1939,  Publication  No.  280,  Children's  Bureau. 

The  study  of  500  delinquent  boys  giving  data  on  the 
ge  at  which  they  first  became  delinquent  was  conducted 
►y  Sheldon  and  Eleanor  Glueck  and  reported  on  in 
Jnraveling  Juvenile  Delinquency  (New  York,  The  Com- 
aonwealth  Fund,  1950). 

Figures  on  the  number  of  children  apprehended  by 
he  police  but  not  referred  to  the  juvenile  courts  are 
estimated  by  the  Children's  Bureau  on  the  basis  of 
eports  from  various  cities. 

Data  on  the  disposition  by  police  of  children  not  re- 
erred  to  the  juvenile  courts  is  drawn  from  an  unpub- 
ished  doctoral  thesis.  The  Prevention  and  Control  of 
uvenile  Delinquency  by  Police  Departments,  by  Lt. 
ames  J.  Brennan  of  the  New  York  City  police  force, 
submitted  to  the  faculty  of  New  York  University  in 
Vlarch  1952. 

Statistics  on  the  length  of  stay  of  children  in  train- 
ng  schools  are  estimated  by  the  Children's  Bureau. 
5ee  Children  Living  in  Selected  Public  Institutions, 
nimeo.  (Washington,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Dec.  31, 
947). 

The  estimate  of  the  number  of  juvenile  police  officers 
equired  in  a  community  was  supplied  in  a  letter  dated 
\ug.  13,  1952,  from  Dan  Pursuit,  Director  of  the  De- 
inquency  Control  Institute  at  the  University  of  South- 
m  California,  to  the  Special  Juvenile  Delinquency 
'roject.  Figures  on  current  services  are  based  on  Lt. 
Jrennan's  unpublished  doctoral  dissertation  referred  to 
bove. 

The  estimate  of  the  number  of  detention  homes  in  the 
Jnited  States  is  based  on  data  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
he  Census  in  connection  with  its  1950  decennial  census. 

The  estimate  of  the  number  of  children  held  in  jail  is 
extracted  from  the  article  "Children  in  Our  Jails,"  by 
Vustin  MacCormick,  in  the  Annals  of  the  American 
icademy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  vol.  261  (Jan. 
[949),  p.   151. 
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Statistics  on  the  age  of  children  held  in  jail  and  in  de- 
tention facilities  are  from  the  following  sources:  Chil- 
dren Living  in  Selected  Public  Institutions  (cited  above) ; 
Annual  Statistical  Report  of  the  Montgomery  County 
(Ohio)  Detention  Home,  1949;  R.  S.  Tolman  and 
Ralph  G.  Wales,  Juvenile  Detention  in  California  (Los 
Angeles,  California  Advisory  Committee  on  Detention 
Home  Problems,  1946 )  ;  and  Sherwood  Norman,  The  i 
Detention  of  Children  in  Michigan  and  The  Detention  of  h. 
Children  in  Illinois  (New  York,  National  Probation  and 
Parole  Association,  1952). 

The  estimate  of  the  number  of  juvenile  probation  oflS- 
cers  is  taken  from  the  Probation  and  Parole  Directory 
(New  York,  National  Probation  and  Parole  Associa- 
tion, 1952). 

Statistics  on  the  training  of  court  workers  and  their  sal- 
aries are  extracted  from  Social  Workers  in  1950  (New 
York,  American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  1952). 

Statistics  on  the  capacity  of  training  schools  are 
drawn  from  Directory  of  Public  Training  Schools  for' 
Delinquent  Children,  Publication  No.  264,  Children's 
Bureau,  and  Public  and  Private  Residential  Schools  for 
Delinquent  Children,  1945^6  (Washington,  Office  ol 
Education,  Federal  Security  Agency). 
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The  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  crime  in  America  is 
taken  from  the  pamphlet  Purposes  and  Plans  of  the 
Chicago  Crime  Commission  (Chicago  Crime  Commis- 
.sion,  79  West   Monroe  Street,  Chicago,   111.,   undated). 

For  basis  of  estimating  cost  of  public  services  for  han^ 
dling  delinquent  children,  see  Lowell  J.  Carr,  Delin- 
quency  Control,  rev.  ed.  (New  York,  Harper,  1950),  ppi 
98-99. 

Statistics  on  the  number  of  children  who  appear  before 
the  juvenile  court  and  go  on  to  adult  crime  are  based 
on  Criminal  Careers  of  Former  Delinquents,  by  Clifford 
F.  Shaw  and  Henry  D.  McKay,  mimeo.  (Illinois,  Works 
Progress  Administration).  Also  used  was  John  R. 
Graves'  Juvenile  Maladjustment  of  100  Flint  Criminals, 
unpublished  research  report  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Library).  Both  sources  are  quoted 
in  Lowell  J.  Carr's  Delinquency  Control,  rev.  ed.  (pre- 
viously cited).  See  also:  Sheldon  and  Eleanor  Gluecky 
Juvenile  Delinquents  Grown  Up  (New  York,  The  Com 
monwealth  Fund,  1940). 
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other  pamphlets  in  this  series 

What's  Happening  to  Delinquent  Children  in 
Your  Town? 

K  guide,  made  up  of  series  of  questions,  that 
1  help  citizen  groups  secure  the  facts  about 
sting  services  for  delinquent  children  in  their 
communities  and  States.     Price  15  cents. 


n 


Helping  Delinquent  Children 

\n  explanation  and  description  of  what  serv- 
s  for  delinquent  children  should  be  like,  if 
'.y  are  to  be  effective  in  helping  these  children 
vard  rehabilitation.  Price  15  cents. 
(The  above  two  pamphlets  are  available  from 
:  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington  25, 
C,  at  the  prices  indicated.  A  discount  of  25 
■cent  is  allowed  for  orders  of  100  or  more 
nes.     Payment  must  be  made  in  advance.) 

Recommended  Standards  for  Services  for 
Delinquent  Children 

A  document  intended  for  the  use  of  profes- 
nal  workers  and  experts  in  the  delinquency 
Id  that  brings  together  standards  of  organi- 
;ion  and  practices  for  certain  agencies  and 
;titutions  that  serve  delinquent  children.  The 
ndards  were  taken  from  the  publications  of 
merous  national  organizations. 
The  above  document  is  available  from  the 
ildren's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
ucation,  and  Welfare,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
ihout  charge) 

These    pamphlets   were   prepared    for   the   Children's 
reau  by  the  Special  Juvenile  Delinquency  Project. 
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